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that the great mass of human kind would be

o

. simple, upright, and prejudiced, just as he was.
And the little esoteric ambitions and contempts
of the common-room or the lecture hall, he mis-
took for the emotions and aspirations of the
human kind in general.

And this is what we meant when we said
that Clifford's teaching was to be best under-
stood through his biography. Not only, as we
have seen already, will his theory of things not
hold together for a moment, but it is utterly
unfit for any practical application. Considering
Clifford's genius, such a result is singular ; but
we conceive it to be explained thus. Clifford's
views of life and his desires to influence men
were not what they were because he was an
accurate thinker or a student of science or of
philosophy ; they were what they were because
he came of the Christian middle class of England,
and because every thought and every feeling he
possessed was steeped in the beliefs and the senti-
ments of that class ; and when he tells us about
the nobleness of humanity and the grandeur of
our Father Man, the emotions expressed are not
the result of his scientific observations or of Ms
later experiences, but they are the echo or the